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dieted apostasy which opens its mouth in blasphemy
against God, has ever been at war with the saints, and
conspires afresh against our Lord and Saviour. 'The
Orangeman raises his howl,' said Macaulay, 'and Exeter
Hall sets up its bray, and Mr. MacNeile is horrified to
think that a still larger grant is intended for the priests
of Baal at the table of Jezebel, and the Protestant
operatives of Dublin call for the impeachment of
ministers in exceedingly bad English/ A few years
later a man who was both a Christian and a gentleman,
declared the Irish famine to be a dispensation of Provi-
dence in return for the Maynooth grant"1
Peel was not the man to yield to this sort of clamour.
Sincerely attached to the Church of England, its doctrines
and its liturgy, he was altogether Erastian in his views
of the relations of Church and State, and constitutionally
impervious alike to the bigotry of vulgar Protestantism
and to the new leaven of the Oxford movement, then in
full career. Probably he never fully appreciated the
motives which induced Mr. Gladstone to sever himself
from the Government on the question of the Maynooth
grant. Mr. Gladstone decided on grounds of public
policy to support the m&asure; but in his well-known
bookon Church and State he fra.4 ftypras^ opinions
inc^sisiemiwith it, and, with an almost quixotic regard
for the public consistency of public men, he thought it
his duty not to remain a member of the Ministry re-
sponsible for its introduction. Peel's mini moved in a
different order of ideas. He looked with a single eye
to the peace of Ireland and the welfare of the State.
So long^asTfiis judgment was convinced that the course
1 Walpole, History of England, vol. iv. p. 249.